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Mastering the 
responsibilities 

We have a responsibility to 
our customers. That may 
seem like stating the obvious, 
but the fact of the matter is 
that all too many companies 
in the marketplace today view 
their customers as a means to 
an end and all but abandon 
them after the sale. 

But that's not our style. We 
believe in selling value, not 
just product. 

When we say value, that is 
exactly what we mean; it's not 
just hype. And we don't just 
mean cost either. 

Our value equates to qual- 
ity: Quality in our products, 
quality in our people, and 
quality in our performance. 
When you buy a Tandy com- 
puter product — any Tandy 
computer product — you know 
that product reflects the latest 
innovations in technology. 

You know that our sales 
force is trained to insure that 
the product is right for your 
business needs. You know that 
the product is backed by the 
best service and support or- 
ganization in the industry, 
bar none. 

You don't just buy a com- 
puter from Radio Shack, you 
buy a company. That's a big 
responsibility that we abso- 
lutely accept. 

As a sixty-year old company, 
we have responsibilities to our 
customers to provide them 
with the value they demand. 
Our goal is to master those 
responsibilities. 

— John V. Roach 

Chairman, CEO and President 
of Tandy Corporation 



LETTERS 



TO THE EDITOR 

Editor: 

I have three Tandy computers, a Model 100 with 32K RAM, and two 
2000s, one with 512K RAM and monochrome monitor, which I use chiefly 
for word processing with the Multimate version 3.30, and one with 256K 
and color monitor which I use for running RASIC programs, pfs:file and for 
reviewing and printing Multimate documents. 

I write a weekly essay for my church, and am in the midst of writing a 
1500-page commentary on the book of Revelation for my Rible class. I am 
disabled with epilepsy, so I spend a great deal of time here in front of my 
computers. Rut, as any writer will testify, inspiration can strike at any mo- 
ment, so I also have a Radio Shack Model 100 which I use chiefly as a word 
processor when I am away from home. A cassette recorder provides addi- 
tional, economical storage. 

Once I am back at the 2000, it only takes a couple of minutes to 
download the new file from the 100 using Videotex Plus software and the 
RS-232 connector. Multimate's improved file conversion utility soon con- 
verts the ASCII file to a Multimate document. Then I load Multimate and 
do any minor cleaning up of the file which might be necessary. The whole 
process takes maybe five minutes. I have written a very simple batch file to 
streamline the whole affair. 

The spare 2000 comes in handy when I need to refer back in my notes to 
some older material. If I need to copy from the old to the new, it only takes 
a few seconds to swap diskettes and use Multimate's copy utility. I also use 
that computer for printing on a DWII printer, so I can edit or compose one 
file while printing another. 

I have written a 1700-line RASIC program to calculate and print a report 
of the quarterly receipts and expenditures for our church, as well as a cou- 
ple of dozen other programs written for my own edification and amusement. 

I thoroughly enjoy all three of my Tandy computers, and I would not hesi- 
tate to recommend them to anyone. 

Wes Duckett 
Odessa, TX 

Address your correspondence to: ANSWERS Magazine, 300 One Tandy Center. Fort Worth, TX 76102. 
Letters sent Income property of the magazine and cannot lie returned. Me cannot respond to every letter. 

Are you using your Tandy/Radio Shack computer in an interesting manner? We'd like to hear about it. Just send 
us a brief description of your application, including the software and model number of the computer you're 
using. If we select your application for possible inclusion in Answers Magazine, we'll contact you — so be sure 
to include your address and phone number. Letters sent become the property of the magazine. Sorry, we can't 
return any letters received (so don't include diskettes, photos, etc.). Address letters to: Answers Magazine, 300 
One Tandy Center, Fort Worth, Texas 76102 



PRESS REVIE W 



Much to our surprise, Tandy began releasing sales numbers to us and other 
market researchers that started to get our attention. Today, we received the 
fourth quarter and year-end numbers, and I must admit publicly that I owe 
Tandy an apology. In the calendar year 1986, Tandy sold at retail in the United 
States 272,000 PC-DOS machines, 276,000 proprietary machines (TRS-DOS, 
color, etc.), and 120,000 pocket portables. This total of 668,000 machines sold 
in 1986 ranks them as the No. 1 supplier in a dead heat with Apple Computer 
Inc. on a unit basis. (Of course, IRM Corp. is still No. 1 in value of shipments.) 
Furthermore, Tandy, having sold 272,000 PC-DOS clones, ranks as the No. 1 
clone manufacturer through retail channels in the United States ahead of all 
others, including Compaq Computer Corp., Leading Edge Products Inc., 
Epson America Inc., etc. These are very impressive results for Tandy and 
represent an extraordinary rebirth of this early player in the PC business. 

Richard J. Matlack 
President, InfoCorp. 
Computer Reseller News 
January 19, 1987 
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Sportswriters and their Tandy 
portables receive special 
attention during coverage of 
the football event of the year. 



When Radio Shack first intro- 
duced the Model 100 portahle 
computer on February 25, 1983, 
the trade press was quick to pre- 
dict that journalists would be the 
largest single market for the com- 
pact machine. That prediction was 
overwhelmingly realized as the 
Model 100 rapidly became the 
"journalist's companion." 

Major media events serve to ex- 
emplify the indispensability of 
portable computers to journalists. 
The Super Bowl, where sports- 
writers gather in droves to cover 
every lead, tip, rumor, angle and 
imaginable aspect surrounding the 
game, is a prime example. 

Most of the reporters — an esti- 
mated 70 percent — were using a 
Radio Shack Model 100, Tandy 
102 or 200 portable to write their 
stories and upload them to wire 



service bureaus, newspapers and 
other types of publication offices 
around the world. 

In consideration of the more 
than 2200 media members cover- 
ing the Super Bowl, Jim Steeg, 
Director of Special Events for Na- 
tional Football League Properties, 
approached Radio Shack officials 





Radio Shack's Mehmet Gurol on duty at 
Super Bowl press headquarters. 

to request that a technical service 

representative be made available 

at Press Headquarters during the 

week preceding the Super Bowl. 

Radio Shack rose to the occasion. 

"We wouldn't normally do 
something like this," said Bob 




Myers, Radio Shack's Vice Presi- 
dent, Administration. "But with 
that many writers in one place, 
and potentially using our porta- 
bles, it made sense." 

Pressroom position 

Appointed to "set up shop" in 
the pressroom, Mehmet Gurol, 
systems engineer in Radio Shack's 
Orange, California, Training and 
Support Center, let the media 
know help was available by dis- 
playing a "Tandy Supports the 
NFL" banner he created with a 
Tandy 1000, PrintMaster software 
and a DMP-2100P printer. His 
first request for assistance came 
from a reporter who kept getting 
an extraneous character on his 
Tandy 200. Gurol solved the prob- 
lem in two minutes. 




Newsday staffers (left to right) Joe 
Gergen, Steve Jacobson and John Jean- 
sonne compare notes. 

Gurol again sprang into action 
when Larry Tucker of the Calgary 
Sun reported that his Model 100 
would not turn on consistently. 
Diagnosing the problem as a dirty 



contact on the power supply jack, 
Gurol sent the unit to a nearby 
Radio Shack service facility. 
Tucker was up and running early 
the next morning when his ma- 
chine was returned. 

Manning his post, ready and ea- 
ger to help, Gurol began to realize 
that he might well be the "lone- 
liest man at the Super Bowl." 
Frank Cooney of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner stopped by with a 
question about his printer, but, as 
the days of Super Bowl week came 
and went, Gurol noticed that he 
was not in demand. The sports- 
writers simply were not encoun- 
tering major difficulties with their 
Radio Shack and Tandy units. 

Taking pride in his circum- 
stance, Gurol continued to help 
out where needed and happily vis- 
ited with the journalists, showing 
them about double banking on the 
Tandy 200 and showing off the 
Tandy 3000 HD he had brought 
along. Many of the writers stopped 
by to express their opinions of 
their portables, sharing "war sto- 
ries" of other media events. 

One such tale related by sports 
columnist Steve Jacobson of 
Newsday, a major New York-area 
daily, told of two reporters arguing 
over a seat in the pressbox at the 
Olympics. "One of them got so 
mad, he threw the other guy's 
Model 100 out of the pressbox 
window. It landed on the concrete 
floor of the grandstand some 20 
feet below. The 100's screen was 



cracked so badly it looked like a 
spiderweb, but the little jewel still 
functioned." 

The final outcome 

All in all, during his week-long 
stint in the pressroom, Gurol's 
help was summoned by only six 
users of Radio Shack and Tandy 
portables. In addition to those in- 
stances previously mentioned, one 
incident involved a stuck zipper 
on a Model 100 carrying case, and 
another, a snapped modem cable. 
He was approached on occasion 
by writers using other than Radio 
Shack and Tandy equipment, and 
helped out where possible. 




Public relations directors Kevin Byrne, 
Cleveland Browns (left), and Dan 
Edwards, Pittsburgh Steelers, check 
out the Tandy 3000 HD. 

While the Super Bowl support 
effort, in the final outcome, 
seemed to be much ado about 
nothing, the lack of need for sup- 
port speaks for itself. That may be 
what prompted Al Pahl, managing 
editor of Ray Nitschke's Packer 
Report to comment, "I never work 
without my Model 100, and I 
never want to." 




The Race is on for 
the America's Cup 





Britton Chance, Jr. at his 
Tandy 2000 CAD system. 




This article, which first appeared 
in the Winter 1986 issue of 
ANSWERS, featured two naval ar- 
chitects who were designing yachts 
for the America's Cup Competition. 
Since one of those architects partici- 
pated in the design of the winning 
yacht, we thought it appropriate to 
reprint the article in dedication to 
the team with the winning technol- 
ogy. ANSWERS called Mr. Britton 
Chance, president of Chance and 
Company, Inc. of Essex, Connecti- 
cut, to convey our congratulations. A 
very proud but very tired Mr. 
Chance (he "commuted" to Austra- 
lia six times during the competition) 
shared his feelings on being part of 
the winning team. 

"/ feel strangely patriotic. That 
may sound a little too grand, but 
that's the way I feel. I think the 
country has gone through a difficult 
time in the last twenty years and I'm 
pleased to be part of an effort which 
can help the national pride. I think 
the Stars and Stripes was a demon- 
stration of American will and tech- 
nology in competition with 
international will and technology 

"It would be wrong for anyone to 
think that the victory was anything 
less than a very strong effort from all 
points of view: design, construction, 
sails, crew and helmsmanship. It is 
generally conceded that we did have 
a superior boat. Stars and Stripes 
was the result of a lot of good work 
on the part of a lot of good people. I 
think the effort will be viewed as 
remarkable in future years for its 
contributions to computational hy- 
drodynamics and, in particular, for 
the work on the minimization of 
wa\emaking resistance." 
— Britton Chance, Jr. 



American yacht designers are 
turning to computer aided 
design to bring the Cup back 
from "down under". 

During a season when most people 
are more interested in skiing and 
hearthside fires than sailboat competi- 
tions, the race is on to build a boat that 
will recapture the America's Cup for 
the United States. At least two of the 
U.S. syndicates that plan to compete in 
Perth, Australia in 1987 are harnessing 
the latest technology in the battle for 
the winning yacht. 

"The primary reason the Austra- 
lians won in 1983 was that they had a 
superior boat," said naval architect 



Gary Mull. After the Australians lost in 
1980 they launched a three year re- 
search and development program. 
Their boat had a revolutionary keel 
design — winglets that flare out from 
the keel, he said. 

"The winglets were a concept in- 
vented by NASA in Virginia. The Aus- 
tralians had the courage to grit their 
teeth and use the technology that was 
available," he said. 

Mull, 48, has designed 184 boats 
and is chairman of the International 
Technical Committee of the Offshore 
Racing Council. He is designing a 
yacht that will enter the America's 
Cup race for the St. Francis Challenge 
of San Francisco. Their boat will be 
raced by Tom Blackaller, a helmsman 
of Defender in the 1983 Cup trials. 

World-class sophistication 

The revolutionary boat, Australia II, 
that broke the 132-year hold on the 
cup by the New York Yacht Club, was 
designed with the aid of computerized 
performance simulations. The simula- 
tions were developed by Dutch hydro- 
dynamicists and aerodynamicists, said 
naval architect Britton Chance, Jr. of 
Essex, Connecticut. Chance's naval 
architecture firm is one of three firms 
in the design team employed by the 
Sail America Foundation of San Diego. 

"Their sophistication is at a world 
level. The more we do, the more re- 
spect we have for the work the Dutch 
have done. We're trying to do an even 
better job. All indications are that we 
are getting the job done," he said. 

Chance, whose office overlooks Es- 
sex Harbor — where ships were built 
to win the Revolutionary War — 
modified the Intrepid, which de- 
fended the America's Cup in 1970. 

One of four boats will be selected by 
the foundation as the boat that Dennis 
Conner will sail in the Perth, Australia, 
competition. Conner won the Ameri- 
ca's Cup competition in 1980 at the 
helm of Freedom. He then lost the 
trophy to Australia II in the 1983 
competition. 

The race has been a showcase 
for American technology 

Innovative design has played a big 
role in the America's Cup race since its 
beginnings with an 1851 race around 
Britain's Isle of Wight. John Cox 
Stevens, founder and commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, entered a 
radically designed schooner, America, 



in a race against 17 members of the 
British Royal Yacht Squadron. When 
America won, the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron gave Stevens a trophy. He later 
named the trophy the "America's 
Cup" and deeded it to the New York 
Yacht Club as a "perpetual Challenge 
Cup for friendly competition between 
foreign countries." 

"From the late 1800's up through 
the First World War, the America's 
Cup was always a showcase for the 
best in American technology. It was a 
very important part of our national 
pride," Chance said. 

Now, with American complacency 
shattered by the Australian victory, 
both Mull's and Chance's groups are 
using the best scientific resources the 
country can offer. Chance is working 
with scientists from NASA, Boeing and 
Grumman corporations as well as pri- 
vate aerodynamic and hvdrodvnamic 




Hand-drawn designs can be digitized and 
stored on the computer for future use. 

consultants who are usually employed 
in classified government work. Mull's 
consultants include scientists from La- 
wrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory, NASA-Ames, the University of 
California at Berkley and Stanford 
University. 

Speed is of the essence — in 
yachts and computers 

Both naval architects are using 
Tandy 2000 computers as part of the 
technological solution to designing a 
winning yacht. 

Chance, who said he selected the 
Tandy 2000 for its high-quality graph- 
ics, speed and reasonable price, re- 



cently demonstrated the computer's 
use by calling a program up to the 
screen. Within moments, a blueprint- 
like sketch of a boat hull was in view. 
Split through the center, one half of 
the drawing showed the hull from 
the bow. The other half was from 
the stern. 

By pressing a few keys, a list of speci- 
fications appeared on the screen. Each 
number described a point on the sur- 
face of the hull. Quickly changing 
the numbers, Chance recalled 
the blueprint, now altered to the 
new specifications. 

Chance said he normally draws the 
original concepts for a boat design by 
hand in a rough version. A digitizer 
transforms the drawing into digital for- 
mat and the information is entered 
into the Tandy 2000 computer 
equipped with yacht design software. 
He is then able to perform hydrostatic 
calculations, prepare input for running 
a velocity prediction program, and run 
the velocity prediction program. 

Some of the software is custom- 
written for this particular project, 
while other programs for yacht design 
are commercially available. Chance 
said he communicates with the other 
naval architects and consultants on 
his team with a modem and the tele- 
communications mode of Tandy's 
DeskMate program. 

The winning solution 

"Although graphics were my pri- 
mary consideration in buying the 
2000, its speed is crucial for 
throughput," Chance said. "Computer 
usage has shaved as much as a month 
off the time required for taking a boat 
from initial concept to finished prod- 
uct," he said. 

"The Tindy 2000 is extremely use- 
ful and should be used in many yacht 
design projects. It's fast, there's plenty 
of software and it's cost effective," 
Chance said. 

Mull said he considered several 
other computers, including those from 
Hewlett-Packard and IBM, before se- 
lecting the Tandy 2000 computer. 

"The IBM has a lot more software, 
but it's slow. I did comparisons of the 
performance of the machines, and I 
kept coming back to the Tandy. The 
Tandy ran my programs in exactly half 
the time of the IBM," Mull said. 

"I'm convinced that the Tandy 2000 
is far superior to anything else I could 
use in a desktop computer," Mull said. 
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Productivity 
makes the Grade 

Microcomputers help a midwest company lay 
a path to success in die egg industry* 



In 1977, Radio Shack introduced 
the TRS-80 Model I, its First Z-80- 
hased microcomputer. The successors 
to the Model I, the Model III, 4 and 4D 
were well received for home, business 
and educational applications. The 
Model 4 continues to uphold a long- 
standing reputation as a "work-horse" 
computer. In addition to providing 
performance for value. Radio Shack 
continues to support its Z-80-based 
systems as part of its total commitment 
to computer users such as Seymour 
Foods, Inc. 

In the troubled farmbelt of the Mid- 
west, a small but prosperous company 
has emerged on top using technology 
and old-fashioned ingenuity Seymour 
Foods, Inc., a 90-year old firm with 
deep roots in the poultry/egg business, 
has introduced to a rather primitive 
industry the latest in machinery and 
computer-controlled systems. The re- 
sults are "egg-cellent." 

"This technology has been needed 
for a long time," said OR Anderson, 
executive vice president of the Topeka, 
Kansas, firm credited with pioneering 
egg breaking and egg grading control 
systems. "Computerization was inevi- 
table to remain competitive and run an 
intelligent business." 



Throughout its history, Seymour 
Foods has been subject to a great 
many technological advances. Meth- 
ods, machinery and management have 
changed through the years, but the 
constant ingredient to the company's 
success has always been eggs. 

At one time, Seymour Foods was 
one of the nation's major egg products 
distributors. Today, the company's fo- 
cus of attention is on the design of egg 
breaking and grading systems — a 
profitable market that has earned Sey- 




O H Anderson explains the intricate work- 
ings of the egg breaking device 



mour Foods the distinction of being 
the leading manufacturer of egg sys- 
tems with worldwide annual sales oi 
approximately $6,000,000. 

The design for Seymour Foods' first 
computer-controlled system was engi- 
neered by Vice President Wayne Ans- 
chutz in 1978 Anschntz, a self-taught 
computer buff, wrote a software pro- 
gram for an egg grading plant using 
Assemblv Language on the Radio 
Shack TRS-80 Model I. 

"I just went out and bought the 
computer. At that time, it was about 
the only personal computer available 
I taught myself how to program In 
reading the manual and some other 
books," Anschutz explained. 

Refore research and development 
was completed, however. Radio Shack 
introduced the TRS-80 Model 111 and 
Seymour Foods updated their hard- 
ware and software Today, the majoritv 
of their systems utilize Tandy Model 4 
and Model 4D computers. 

"Model 4s are excellent computers 
for industrial applications," explained 
Anschutz. "They're not babies. 
They're tough machines that can with- 
stand unbelievable industrial environ- 
ments. We're talking lots of water, dust 
and chemicals." 



The egg and the interface 

The Seymour Foods egg grading 
and egg breaking systems are simple in 
concept, vet sophisticated in design 
The hardware consists of a Tandy com- 
puter, a Tandy printer and a c omputer 
interface (of their own design) con- 
nected directly to an egg plant's pro- 
duction equipment 




Monitoring the egg breaking equipment 
requires cone entrjtion and quick reflexes 

The software, on the other hand, is a 
true example of skilled programming 
Assuming that the operator in an egg 
plant has little or no experience with 
computers, the software is totally 
menu-driven The use of interrupts 
and task processing also allows other 
applications to run simultaneously 
with the machine control program 



How does it work** Each farmer's 
egg production is divided into lots 
with a varying number of eggs in each 
lot During the egg grading process, 
the operating software tracks the 
weight of each egg, determines the 
proper grade (jumbo, extra large, 
large, medium, small and peewee) and 
records the data for evaluation by 
management 

The computer is programmed so 
that as the eggs roll down the conveyor 
belt, each egg is weighed 16 times on 
an electronic scale and the sc ale data is 
stored in its memory Timing is critical 
Approximately two dozen eggs are 
weighed and packed into cartons every 
three-quarters of a second 

Freshness also counts Crading 
plants process eggs and deliver them 
to grocers within 24 to 4<S hours after 
the chicken delivers the goods The 
computer's internal clock records pro- 
cessing time for each lot of eggs. A 
processing report generated by the 
computer provides management with 
a detailed lot-by lot analysis and one of 
the most accurate grading systems 
available 

"In the past, management did a fair 
job of determining how much to pay 
each farmer for his lot With the sys- 



tem, management has the ability to 
immediately determine the value of 
the farmer's eggs and pay him accord- 
ingly There have been times when a 
farmer actually got more than was 
due," said Anderson "Without the sys- 
tem, it's just guesswork." 

An egg breaking experience 

All eggs, though, are not treated 
with as much care Of the eggs pro- 
duced annually in the United States, 
16 percent will be broken — 
intentionally The contents are used by 
food processing plants to make cake 
mixes, mayonnaise, salad dressing, 
baby food, shampoo and a variety of 
other commodities. 

Years ago, eggs were hand broken 
The egg breaking plants typically 



employed 250 people, working eight 
hours a day. With the fingers of one 
hand arranged just so, each person 
could crack two eggs at one time and 
separate an average of two and one- 
half cases (900 eggs) per hour. Separat- 
ing the yolk from the egg white was not 
the easiest task, and very few mastered 
the technique. 

Today, egg breaking plants are capi- 
talizing on the advantages of modern 
technology. Large plants can easily av- 
erage a quarter of a million dollars in 
egg products every eight hours. 

Keeping accurate records on bro- 
ken eggs proved to be an immensely 
difficult task. Recognizing the need to 
provide egg breaking companies-with 
timely product information, Duane 
Corkill, an electronic engineer at Sey- 
mour Foods, programmed the MIC 
(Management Information Center) 
system using BASIC and Assembly 
Language on a Tandy Model 4. Replac- 
ing traditional daily breaking reports 
which were calculated manually the 
following day, the MIC system 
provides the producer with the 
needed information upon re- 
quest. 

The egg breaking process 
is exactly what it's cracked 
up to be. As eggs are 
brought in by the truck- 
load, lot identification 
information and cost 
per case is keyboarded 
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into the computer and automatically 
recorded into shell egg inventory. An 
up-to-the-minute printout of the in- 
ventory is available at any time. 

Eggs, eggs and more eggs are placed 
in pockets on a conveyor belt and are 
cleaned by an industrial-size washer. 
After the wash cycle, the eggs roll 
across a very bright candling light. The 
light illuminates any flaws an egg 
might have allowing operators to spot 
check and dispose of the "bad" eggs 
early in the process. 

Additional sensors are installed on 
each candler to detect empty conveyor 
pockets and to measure the frequency 
of passing rollers. As the eggs roll past 
the candler, this information is re- 
corded into the computer. 

Beyond the wall 

Huge, thick concrete walls divide 
the loading and candling operation 
from the actual breaking process to 
conform to strict United States De- 
partment of Agriculture regulations. 

Passing through a small opening in 
the wall, the eggs drop into stainless 
steel cups on the breaking machines. 
The egg is cracked by a knife and 
drainage of the albumen, or egg white, 
begins. Breaking machine operators, 
or "breakers," inspect the egg white 
for traces of yolk, blood or any other 
unwanted substance. The yolk of the 
egg, in most cases, remains in the cup 
and the breaker must trip the cup il a 
broken yolk sac is detected. The 
breaker has a very limited amount of 
time and space in which to do the job 
so a combination of quick reflexes and 
steady concentration is a must. 

The yolk and egg shell are ejected 
approximately eight seconds later. 
Three-inch stainless steel pipes route 
the finished product, whether it be 
whole egg (egg white and yolk), albu- 
men or egg yolk, to an area where it is 
packaged and distributed to food pro- 
cessing plants across the country. 

The operating software tracks the 
performance of each breaker and each 
machine, allowing for downtime due 
to employee breaks or maintenance 
problems. One of the most impressive 
features of the program is an automatic 
"shut down" and "power up." At the 
end of the day, a total daily perform- 
ance report is printed and the sys- 



tem shuts itself down until the next 
morning. 

Profit power 

Machine efficiency is perhaps the 
most important data monitored in the 
program. Profits for an egg breaking 
plant depend on the quality of pur- 
chased eggs and the measure of liquid 
yield and loss. Quality lots will result in 
reduced labor costs and increased 
breaking speeds. Eighty cases (28,800 
eggs) per hour is the average speed for 
most breaking plants. An investment 
in an MIC System is under one per- 
cent of the annual cost of eggs pur- 
chased plus labor and overhead, and 
can represent an annual savings to the 
breaking plants in excess of $100,000. 

The Milton G. Waldbaum Company 
in Wakefield, Nebraska, is the largest 
egg processing plant in the United 
States under one roof, and can process 
3.6 million eggs daily or over 275,000 
30-dozen cases of eggs per month. 
Waldbaum 's warehouses can hold four 
million pounds of dried egg products. 
With such a large inventory and work- 
load, the company installed the MIC 
system to eliminate costly manual re- 
ports and expenses. 

Anderson considers the MIC system 
to be revolutionary with only one mi- 
nor limitation. "The MIC system is ac- 
tually ahead of its time in this 
industry," he explained. "It requires 
substantial discipline on manage- 
ment's part to use it to its potential." 

The systems can be adapted to other 
industries as well. Seymour Foods has 
system installations throughout the 
United States, Australia, South Africa, 
Japan, Mexico and Europe, and is ne- 
gotiating to install a system in China. A 
Danish company is their only competi- 
tor and, in 1986, Seymour Foods car- 
ried 100 percent of the U.S. market. 

"We recommend Tandy computers 
to our customers because we've had 
excellent success with Tandy products 
and Radio Shack service," Anderson 
said. "Our original Model I has never 
been serviced. We have a Tandy 
printer that must be four years old and 
we're still on the same daisy-wheel. 

"Many of our customers are in re- 
mote areas but there always seems to 
be a Radio Shack store close by," An- 
derson added. "We're very sold on 
Tandy." 
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Chartered for performance 




President Byron Ellison 



The humble phone enhances the 
operations of a high-flying firm. 

Business offices today are equipped 
with every technological convenience 
from the calculator to the computer. 
Though often taken for granted amidst 
the modern machinery, the telephone 
remains a productive management 
and business tool. Exchange Street 
Corporation, a growing and prosper- 
ous company in Ft. Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, is one company that utilizes phone 
power. 

In addition to providing manage- 
ment and financial services to the avia- 
tion and business community, 
Exchange Street Corporation owns 
and operates SunCoast Airlines Inc. 
The airline accounts for approximately 
80 percent of tne company's business 
and is certificated by the United States 
Department of Transportation and the 
Federal Aviation Administration to 
provide domestic and international, 
chartered and scheduled transporta- 
tion of passengers, property and mail. 
SunCoast Airlines operates a fleet of 
Boeing 727 aircraft, including the ac- 
tual plane from which legendary hi- 
jacker D.B. Cooper bailed out in 1971 
with $200,000 in cash. 

Exchange Street Corporation was 
formed as a partnership in 1968 and 
incorporated in Florida in 1970. 
Founder and President of Exchange 
Street Corporation, Byron G. Ellison, 
knew exactly the type of phone system 
that would meet his business needs 
well into the future. 

The KISS Principle 

Chartering a vacation for 129 peo- 
ple or scheduling a shipment of sup- 
plies for the United States government 
is no easy task. Important details must 
be handled, most often over the tele- 
phone, so it was imperative for Ex- 
change Street Corporation to have a 
reliable phone system: one like the 
Badio Shack 2101 Phone System. 

"What we wanted was something 
that fell under the KISS principle — 
"Keep It Simple, Stupid!" explained 
Ellison. "We looked at a number of 
telephone systems and found we 
couldn't afford most of them. Finally, 
we hit on a Badio Shack system we 
were able to build with." 



Exchange Street Corporation chose 
the 2101 Phone System, Badio Shack's 
most sophisticated and largest capac- 
ity system. The 2101 Phone System is 
capable of providing up to 21 lines and 
56 stations or extensions. "I didn't see 
the performance and service in the 
other systems," Ellison noted. "I 
wanted a modern, solid-state system 
and minimum contact with the Bell 
world." Exchange Street Corpora- 
tion's phone system features 1 1 lines, 
including a WATS line and foreign ex- 
change lines directly to Miami. "We 
built the system originally with a 10- 
button set and we went up from 10 
buttons to 20." 

The company also benefits from 
standard features of the phone system 
such as toll restriction, line access and 
speed dialing. As an added bonus, each 
station is equipped with a standard 
speakerphone. 

Initial installation and customized 
programming of the system was pro- 
vided by Badio Shack but Ellison 
points out the ease with which em- 
ployees can program a phone to in- 
crease their individual productivity. 
"We're able to do a lot of the changing 
and revamping of the system our- 
selves. It's not all that difficult to do." 

Controlling the flow 

With additional offices located 
worldwide in London, England, 
Georgetown, Grand Cayman, and 
Washington, D.C., a heavy flow of 
phone traffic floods Exchange Street's 
corporate office daily. "With activities 
in the Caribbean islands and the U.K., 
we have a very heavy load of inter- 
national calls. We're able to program 
our phone system to direct dial these 
locations." 

A Direct Station Select Console 
with a busy lamp field display is sta- 
tioned at the receptionist's desk, mak- 
ing her job much easier. The console 
allows the receptionist to place incom- 
ing calls on hold and transfer them 
simultaneously without monitoring 
the correct station. 

Ellison's phone features a liquid 
crystal display which shows the time 
and date when the phone is not in use 
and shows the number dialed and 
elapsed time the call has taken when 
the phone is in use. These optional 
features made the Badio Shack system 
more attractive with very little extra 
investment. "Price had a lot to do with 
it because we pay cash," said Ellison. 
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Getting to the bottom of 
someone else's nagging questions 
is all in a day's work for a 
Wisconsin metals laboratory. 

A manufacturer wants to know why 
teeth shear off on a specialized twenty- 
five inch gear. An aerospace supplier of 
precious metal brazing alloys needs 
certification of its products' chemical 
composition. When problems like 
these face the industrial community, 
chances are Anderson Laboratories 
will be called upon to supply the an- 
swers or provide the data. When it 
comes to metallurgical testing, An- 
derson Laboratories of Greendale, 
Wisconsin, has earned a reputation 
for supplying quick and accu- 
rate information. 

Boasting a client list of over 1500 
satisfied customers from coast to coast, 
Anderson Laboratories has experi- 
enced steady growth since it was 
founded in 1939. At the time, metal- 
lurgical testing was conducted using 
traditional wet chemistry, which Ralph 
Meyer, Anderson Laboratories' gen- 
eral manager, describes as being "the 
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classical analytic technique." While 
wet chemistry testing is still per- 
formed at Anderson Labs, in man}' ar- 
eas it has been replaced by highly 
specialized, highly technical test 
equipment. This boost in technology 
has allowed Anderson Labs to increase 
its volume and improve turnaround 
time for customers. 

Anderson Laboratories' reputation 
for accuracy and quick turnaround 
made the company's services a sought 
after commodity nationwide. As vol- 
ume increased, old methods ot record 
keeping became cumbersome. Keep- 
ing track of the more than 1.5 million 
tests conducted annually is a formida- 
ble task, and one that does not lend 
itself easily to pencil and paper. 
Thanks to a planned computerization 
effort centered around the multiuser 
Tandy 6000, Anderson Labs is system- 
atically reorganizing operations. 

What's in there? 

The most common testing proce- 
dure performed by Anderson Labs is 
composition testing — determining 



the chemical make-up of a test sample. 
According to Meyer, the sample a cus- 
tomer turns in one day is often from 
the previous day's production. It is im- 
portant that tests are performed 
quickly; preferably in one day, thus al- 
lowing ongoing production decisions 
to be made in a timely manner. 

Composition testing is often carried 
out through computerized emission 
spectroscopy. By passing an electric 
current through a sample and ana- 
lyzing the resulting emissions, the 
sample's elemental content can 
be determined. 

Is it tough enough? 

Sometimes the importance is not 
the product's composition, but rather 
how the product holds up under 
pressure — up to 200,000 pounds of 
pressure. Mechanical testing is the 
second most common test procedure 
conducted by Anderson Labs and in- 
cludes testing for strength, hardness 
and impact resistance. To determine 
strength, a sample is literally pulled 
apart and the amount of force required 
is recorded. Hardness testing drives a 
small tungsten carbide ball under 
thousands of pounds of pressure into a 
sample. Impact resistance is deter- 
mined by striking a sample with a 
pendulum-like device and recording 
the amount of force the sample with- 
stood before breaking. 

Anderson Labs' penchant for find- 
ing answers reaches its peak when 
they are called upon to perform long 
term projects in failure analysis. 
"Long term projects are the 'why 
things broke' jobs," Meyer explained. 
This type of testing is more subjective 
and requires the company to run a 
series of tests to determine the cause 
of metal failure. Tests include the stan- 
dard composition and mechanical test- 
ing, but may also employ such 
sophisticated techniques as micro- 
scopic photography and the use of a 
scanning electron microscope. 

Your report, sir 

Once testing is completed, results 
are reported to the customer. The re- 
porting stage was among the first 
affected by Anderson Labs' computer- 
ization program. "When we got in- 
volved with computers, our main 
purpose was to automate our invoic- 
ing, but we weren't sure exactly how to 
do it," said Meyer. After considering a 
consultant's package, Meyer and An- 
derson Labs' owner, Richard Krause, 
decided that personal computers 



might he a cost-effective way to create 
an automation system. "We didn't 
know Radio Shack from IBM or any- 
hody else," Meyer recalled. "We knew 
that Radio Shack was close by; from 
then on it was Radio Shack that sold us 
on Radio Shack." 

Anderson Labs purchased a Radio 
Shack Model 16 computer and outfit- 
ted it with word processing and 
spreadsheet software. Meyer worked 
with the system for about a year but, 
because of time limitations, was only 
able to develop some basic word pro- 
cessing functions. 




Tensile testing is a routine test procedure 
that determines the strength of metals by 
pulling them apart. 

Realizing that they needed help, An- 
derson Labs hired Dave Snyder as 
Data Processing Manager. Snyder in- 
stituted a step-by-step approach to au- 
tomation, "We started out very simply 
with accounts receivable," explained 
Snyder. "That was the most time con- 
suming and least productive part of the 
operation." Snyder selected a 
Tandy 6000 with Xenix, a 35 megabyte 
hard disk drive and three terminals. 
Using Profile 16, he created an ac- 
counts receivable system that per- 
formed double duty as a method for 
reporting results to clients. 

Input data, please 

Prompts and a near replica of the 
report that will ultimately be printed 
appear on a terminal screen to guide a 
user through the process of inputing 
information such as tests performed, 
test results and customer number. 
When completed, the system prints 
the report on a two-part business form. 
One part of the form is sent to the 
customer as a laboratory report of test 
results. Later, prices are entered onto 
the second part of the form for use 



when preparing the customer's in- 
voice. The second part of the form is 
then filed as a permanent record. 

Ninety-five percent of the reports 
generated can be printed on the stan- 
dardized form. The other five percent 
are narrative-type reports from long 
term projects that require more detail 
and are often accompanied by photo- 
graphs. To handle the narrative re- 
ports, Anderson Labs purchased a 
second Tandy 6000, which is used pri- 
marily for word processing. The two 
Tandy 6000 systems are intercon- 
nected allowing them to share print- 
ers, test results and customer 
information. 

Often, the results of testing at An- 
derson are eagerly awaited by the cus- 
tomer. To better serve their customers, 
Snyder added a feature to the system 
allowing a customer who has a per- 
sonal computer and a modem to access 
the Labs' Tandy 6000 and retrieve test 
results as soon as they become availa- 
ble. "People have learned when sam- 
ples will typically be ready," Meyer 
said. "About one o'clock every after- 
noon, the modem line gets real busy." 

New plans on the horizon 

Now that accounts receivable have 
been computerized, the next step is to 
tie data collection from testing directly 
into the Tandy 6000s. The first link in 
place is a Tandy 1000 interfaced with 
the computerized emission spectro- 
scopy equipment. Using the 
Tandy 1000, the operator inputs test 
instructions directly into the system. 
After testing, results displayed on the 
computer screen detail what elements 
are present and in what quantities. 
"We're in the process of fine tuning 
the software that will allow us to cap- 
ture results for the ultimate generation 
of the report," said Snyder. "Once it's 
in the computer, we should keep it in 
the computer." 

The next planned step is the crea- 
tion of an order entry system that will 
allow the more than 70,000 jobs per- 
formed annually to be logged into the 
computer as they enter the lab. Previ- 
ously, each sample was logged by hand 
after testing was completed. "The first 
area that we have computerized is the 
long term projects," Snyder reported. 
"The quantity is much smaller, so it's a 
much easier place to begin develop- 
ment. By logging, projects as they 
come in, we can keep better track of 
them as they move through the lab. 
The computers have already made us 
more efficient," Snyder said. 




A laboratory technician uses a Tandv 1000 
computer to interface with the 
composition emission spectroscope. 

Meyer agrees that the computeriza- 
tion program is a success. "It's a very 
useful management tool," he said. 
"One of the areas where we have seen, 
and anticipate seeing even greater im- 
provement, is cash flow." This antici- 
pated improvement is due in part to a 
system that will handle invoicing on a 
weekly basis. "The sooner we can get 
an invoice out, the sooner we will get 
the money back in," Meyer said. 

"As you can see, we've added a lot of 
computerization to what we do in just 
two years," Snyder said with a touch of 
pride. Meyer agreed and added that a 
fair amount of credit should go to 
Computer Center manager Jim Phelps 
and his staff. "They have been here 
with us through all of this," he said. 
"The few times we have needed ser- 
vice, and when updates on software 
have become available, Jim and his 
people have been a big asset to us." 

In the final analysis, curiosity and 
efficiency are at the heart of an opera- 
tion such as Anderson Laboratories. 
Reducing the paperwork employees 
handle allows them more time to dig 
deeper into projects seeking solutions. 
Automating office procedures in- 
creases efficiency, allowing the com- 
pany to serve more customers within a 
particular time frame. The obvious 
conclusion: the combination of curios- 
ity and efficiency yields success. 




Dave Snyder (left) and Ralph Meyer. 
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Frank Poirot (right) and Sandra Mac- 
Dougall proudly display Winsted's "own " 
newspaper. 
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In an age when "home-owned, small 
town" newspapers are rapidly becom- 
ing links in corporate chains, a small 
New England town and its people are 
fighting back. Every Wednesday at 
about eleven in the morning, the 
Winsted Courier appears on news- 
stands in Winsted, Connecticut, a 
town of about 11,600 people, and in 
surrounding small communities with 
names like Barkhamsted and New 
Hartford. The Winsted Courier 
doesn't tell its readers what's going on 
in Beirut, Lebanon, or Washington 
D.C., or in the state's capitol for that 
matter, unless what happened in those 
places directly influences them. This is 
a local paper, covering local stories and 
local people. 

Just one year old, the Courier was 
created after the purchase of the 
town's daily paper, the Winsted Citi- 
zen, by an out-of-state newspaper 



chain and the merging of the paper 
with another local paper purchased by 
the chain, the Torrington Register. Un- 
der new ownership, the hybrid 
Register/Citizen took on a more 
worldly editorial view, emphasizing 
wire reports and broader coverage. 
The community, however, still desired 
local news. In response to these needs, 
a group of 36 local businessmen and 
ordinary citizens pooled their financial 
resources and created The Winsted 
Courier. 

Covering the local scene 

Frank Poirot, managing editor of 
the Courier, agrees there is a need for 
news coverage of the world and will- 
ingly secedes that responsibility to the 
Register/Citizen. The Courier was 
never intended to replace the daily pa- 
per. As a matter of fact, people read the 
Courier as a supplement to their daily 



paper because of its in-depth local cov- 
erage. The beat of the paper's staff is 
the local arena and its players. With- 
out the Courier, Poirot questions if 
there would be any coverage of local 
interest. "Who's going to cover the 
garden club? Who's going to walk 
down Main Street with a camera and 
photograph local people and put them 
on page one? That's what is missing in 
papers today; the coverage of the peo- 
ple who are buying the paper. You 
know what's happening in the world, 
but what about what is happening 
next door?" 

Poirot earned his degree in Mass 
Communications from The University 
of Connecticut and has worked for 
newspapers ever since. After working 
for a small town daily in Norwich, Con- 
necticut, and a big city daily, the Hart- 
ford Couremt, Poirot was looking for a 
full time reporting position. "I grew up 
about thirty miles east of here," said 
Poirot. "We used to come here to fish 
and to swim in the rivers. The combi- 
nation of the area and the opportunity 
for a full-time reporting position are 
what made up my mind." After a year 
as a reporter, the position of managing 
editor came open and Poirot was se- 
lected to fill the vacancy. 

Multiple applications 

Poirot's title may be managing edi- 
tor, but he still reports on the goings- 
on in Winsted. With a Tandy 1000 
microcomputer, he has more time to 




.4 modem connection between a Tandy 
1000 and the typesetter eliminates the 
need to reinpnt copy. 

do the job he was originally hired to 
do. "1 still do a lot of writing," he re- 
ported, "both editorial and reporting. 
I have never used a computer as exten- 
sively as I do now. I guess you could 
say that this is the the first job where I 
have relied on my computer for ninety 
percent of my work." 

When Poirot made the move to 
computers, it was more of a leap. "Ac- 
tually, 1 went from a Royal manual 



typewriter to the Tandy 1000 as far as 
newspaper work goes. I was a little 
skeptical at first, but by the third week 
I was very much at home with it, all the 
skepticism had vanished. Now, my 
manual typewriter collects dust down 
in the basement and I had thought that 
I would never get rid of it." 

Using a modem, Poirot can commu- 
nicate directly between his Tandy 
1000 and the newspaper's typesetting 
equipment. When a reporter finishes a 
story, Poirot takes the reporter's disk- 
ette and duplicates the story onto his 
own diskette, does any needed editing 
and sends the copy directly to typeset- 
ting, eliminating the need to type the 
copy into the typesetter. 

According to Sandra MacDougall, 
the Courier's general manager, the 
business needs of a modern newspa- 
per, even a weekly like the Courier, 
couldn't survive without a computer. 
The business office is able to do all of 
the paper's accounting functions, in- 
cluding payroll and government re- 
porting, with just one Tandy 2000 HD 
running Accounting Partner software 
by Star Software Systems. MacDougall 
wasn't exactly excited about learning 
to use computers. "When I took this 
job I didn't want the computer," said 
MacDougall. "I said, 'It's a dust collec- 
tor, I don't want it.' Now I'm thinking 
about buying a 2000 to use at home." 

Radio Shack's customer support was 
invaluable in helping the paper get 
started in computing. "When we first 
got the computers, a fellow from the 
Computer Center in West Hartford 
came here and trained us to use Word- 
Star, lie spent a lot of time with us and 
taught us the ins and outs of this partic- 
ular machine. He made us feel real 
comfortable." Originally, the Courier 
leased their computer system but later 
bought out their lease. Refore buying 
out the lease, they considered chang- 
ing computer systems. They looked at 
other PC compatible computers and 
they looked at mainframe systems. Rut 
the more they used their Tandy com- 
puters, the more comfortable they felt 
with them. Subsequently, they bought 
out their lease and have been Tandy 
computer users ever since. 

"We've had very good luck with our 
Tandy computers," Poirot said. "We've 
had no problems that can be attributed 
to the computer. What few problems 
we have run into were, I'd say, errors in 
the way they were operated, nothing 
that could be attributed to the com- 
puter. There seems to be enough safe- 
guards on the keyboard to alleviate any 



worry about wiping out a day's work 
with the stroke of one key. There is no 
fear of the unknown like thinking 
'What will happen if I hit this key?' " 

In addition to the Tandy computer 
system, The Winsted Courier-also pur- 
chased a Radio Shack System 402 
phone system. "The phone system's 
biggest plus is that we don't notice a 
difference between it and an AT&T 
phone system," commented Poirot. 
"In other words, I've been in bu- 
sinesses where you had to jump 
through hoops just to get an outside 




All of the Courier's business office 
functions are handled on a Tandv 
2000 HD. 

line. I once spent fifteen minutes try- 
ing to get an outside line; then I went 
to a pay phone. Rut this Radio Shack- 
phone system works just as well as the 
phone I have at home." 

The future of computing 

Looking to the future for the 
Winsted Courier, management hopes 
to integrate computer generated 
graphics into the newspaper. "The 
IRM compatibility gives us a lot of op- 
tions down the road. I can virtually put 
out a tabloid newspaper with some of 
the programs that are available for un- 
der $1000: that's real exciting." Be- 
yond improved graphics, the plan is 
to constantly improve the look and 
the content of the paper while build- 
ing circulation. 

As the Courier continues to grow, 
the one element that will remain con- 
stant is the paper's dedication to cover- 
ing local news. Stressed Poirot, "Local 
news is important to our readers. Be- 
cause we're small, we must establish 
contact with our readers including the 
leaders in the community. We have to 
stay in touch." Noting that the Courier 
is a different environment than a 
larger paper, Poirot smiled, "It's a nice 
position to be in if you're going to be a 
managing editor." 
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Tandy computers and 
3Com's 3 + series provide 
business users with an 
effective resource sharing 
capability. 

In the computer industry, the con- 
cept of networking — merely "hook- 
ing" machines together — has given 
way to the concept of providing con- 
nectivity and communication be- 
tween and among individuals 
performing separate but related 
tasks: a workgroup solution. 

Workgroups allow individuals to 
share information resources in com- 
mon data bases and exchange mes- 
sages via electronic mail in central or 
remote locations, while maintaining 
the advantages of stand-alone opera- 
tions. Thus, an individual in a work- 
group becomes a part of a total 
entity with a vast productivity 
potential. 

As sharing information resources 
becomes vital to operations, more 
and more companies are exploring 
the advantages of workgroup com- 
puting. In fact, according to Future 
Computing, the Dallas, Texas, based 
research firm, the market for net- 
works will grow to $3.0 billion by 
1987. Network products have a pro- 
jected annual growth rate of 100 per- 
cent from 1985 to 1988, versus an 
expected 18 percent growth rate for 
personal computers. In a different 
light, it is predicted that in 1987, ap- 
proximately one out of every three 
personal computers sold will be de- 
livered for connection to a network. 
In addition to the growing demand 
for shared resource capabilities, fac- 
tors contributing to the demand for 
workgroups are the declining cost 
per connection and the need for in- 
terconnecting installed base systems. 

In this demanding and complex 
arena, the 3 + network software sys- 
tem from 3Com Corporation of 
Mountain View, California, has em- 
erged as an industry standard in local 
area networks. Offering speed, ease 
of use and high performance, the 3 + 
product series has become synony- 
mous with networking computing 
power. 



Joining forces 

At the Fall Comdex computer 
trade show in Las Vegas, Nevada, in 
November, 1986, 3Com Corporation 
announced that another industry 
leader, Tandy Corporation/Radio 
Shack, would begin marketing 3 + 
products to customers in the first 
quarter of 1987. During the an- 
nouncement, Graham Beachum, vice 
president of Computer Business 
Products Marketing for Radio Shack, 
noted that the 3Com products were 
selected after a ten month evalua- 
tion. Said Beachum, "We were 
searching for the best workgroup 
solution for our small, medium 
and large corporate customers." 

3Com's President and CEO 
L. William Krause recognized the 
agreement as having "significant 
proportions" and noted that it under- 
scored Radio Shack's "commitment 
to offer business customers work- 
group computing solutions." 



Speed and ease 

of use equate 

to performance 

and computing power. 



As a result of the agreement, 
3Com products, the EtherLink and 
EtherLink Plus adapters and the net- 
work operating system software, 3 + , 
are available as part of Radio Shack's 
Tandy computer product line or 
through the company's Express Or- 
der program. According to Beachum, 
the 3Com products coupled with 
Radio Shack's MS-DOS computers, 
the Tandy 3000 family and the Tandy 
1000 SX, offer business users a cost- 
effective workgroup solution that 
offers custom functionality and 
expandability. 

A basic workgroup system consists 
of seven elements including a work- 
group server, workstations, interface 
cards, cables, application and net- 
working software, printers and other 
desired peripherals. A minimum con- 
figured workgroup can be as small as 
two workstations and one workgroup 
server. As business needs grow, the 
3Com workgroup can 



expand by adding more workstations, 
interface cards and network 
software. 

This type of flexibility, plus its 
easy-to-use menu structure and func- 
tional modular approach, has helped 
to establish 3 + as the leader of 
workgroup computing in the indus- 
try. 3 + network software packages 
which facilitate system customization 
include: 3 + Share for multiuser file 
sharing, spooled printer sharing and 
network-wide naming service; 3 + 
Mail for electronic mail functions; 
3 + Remote for access to 3 + services 
from remote microcomputers via tel- 
ephone lines or dedicated high-speed 
lines; 3 + Route for internetworking 
between separate 3 + networks; 3 + 
Start to support diskless worksta- 
tions; 3 + Turboshare for enhanced 
file server performance; and 3 + 
3270 for communicating with IBM 
SNA host computers. Additionally, a 
number of popular software packages 
for accounting, communication, data 
base management, word processing 
and other applications are compati- 
ble with the 3 + software system. 

Total solution 

Radio Shack's commitment to pro- 
vide workgroup solutions for its busi- 
ness customers doesn't stop with 
hardware and software. To provide 
the total systems solution, Radio 
Shack and 3Com have undertaken a 
massive training program to insure 
customers that their needs will be 
met. 

The training focuses on a team ap- 
proach. Radio Shack Computer Cen- 
ter sales personnel will work with 
Training and Support Center (TSC) 
personnel to determine the business 
client's needs for all elements of the 
workgroup solution. With 3Com 
training in installation, user training 
and support, Radio Shack has built a 
professional staff for a comprehensive 
workgroup solution sales force. 

"We believe in-depth training of 
our sales, service and support per- 
sonnel by 3Com will reinforce to our 
business customers that Radio Shack 
and its Tandy computer products are 
their best alternative, their best part- 
ner, in their business," said Beachum. 
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Computer power 
takes to the road 

Tandy portable computers are the heart of a Michigan 
automotive supplier's communications solution. 



Eaton's Chip Culpepper. 



The Truck Components Marketing 
group is a major division of Eaton Cor- 
poration, one of the world's largest 
suppliers of automotive components. 
The division sells and services axles, 
brakes and transmissions to truck 
manufacturers such as Peterbilt and 
Kenworth, to more than 2000 national 
dealers and to major fleet owners. 
With such a strong emphasis on vehi- 
cle performance, it is altogether fitting 
that the division's service representa- 
tives drive in style. 

Today, white vans sporting Eaton's 
distinctive blue and white logo are the 
major mode of transportation for the 
40 field personnel who service the di- 
vision's six regions in the United States 
and Canada. Tucked away in these 
vans are repair manuals, spare parts 
and the latest instrument for assuring 
quality service: a portable computer. 




Eaton's decision to equip its fleet of 
service vehicles with portable comput- 
ers was twofold. First, the company 
wanted to develop a communication 
network that would allow communica- 
tion between the division's offices and 
its outbound sales and service forces. 
The second factor was the company's 
desire to reduce the amount of pa- 
perwork that sales and service person- 
nel were required to do. "We had a 
glaring need to get equipment failure 
data back to the product divisions 
faster and we wanted to make sure our 
service personnel were spending more 
time with customers," reported Chip 
Culpepper, customer service manager 
for the Great Lakes Region headquar- 
tered in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

A man with a mission 

With improvements in communica- 
tion and paper reduction as the major 
objectives, a task force was initiated to 
research alternative solutions and re- 
port back to management with recom- 
mendations. Culpepper, acting as 
chairman of the task force, brought 
together representatives from war- 
ranty management, sales manage- 
ment, service management and data 
processing. "When we formed the task 
force," Culpepper recalled, "we didn't 
know a portable computer would be 
the solution." 

Eventually, however, the task force 
did arrive at the portable computer as 
the solution. A market survey and a 
hands-on evaluation of more than ten 
different models of portable comput- 
ers followed, but no final decision was 
reached. Seeking further information, 
Culpepper contacted service man- 
agers at a leading pharmaceutical firm 
located nearby whose sales and service 
personnel were using Radio Shack 
portable computers in an application 
similar to what Eaton planned to initi- 
ate. After seeing the company's porta- 
bles in use, Culpepper and the other 
members of the task force decided 
they liked what they saw. 




Eaton has simplified sen ice calls and increased productivity by installing the Radio Shack Model 1 00 in its service vehicles. 



"The Radio Shack Model 100 was 
the most portable computer we 
found," Culpepper said. Besides the 
Model 100's built-in text software, the 
task force liked the internal modem, 
which was critical to the communica- 
tions network the Truck Components 
Marketing division required. Eaton 
needed an accessible telephone net- 
work so personnel using the portables 
could communicate with one another 
from anywhere on the road. 

With the help of the Radio Shack 
Computer Center in Kalamazoo, 
Eaton evaluated available telecommu- 
nications services and finally settled 
on a network that met its require- 
ments. The network set up by Eaton 
can be used to transmit reports to the 
main office via the Model 100s and to 
create an electronic mail system for 
use by the division's personnel. It was 
Computer Center manager Mike Nor- 
ton, Culpepper noted, who was able to 
show Eaton the utility of the Model 
100. "Without Radio Shack's help and 
knowledge, it would have taken us 
much longer to implement our sys- 
tem," he said. 

More information, less paper 

Today, the division's sales and ser- 
vice forces and assorted managers are 
equipped with a Model 100, acoustic 
coupler, a portable disk drive and a 
DMP-130 printer. Before the network 
could be implemented, however, users 
had to be trained. Culpepper ran train- 
ing classes in each region for two days 
and found that people learned the sys- 
tem very quickly. "We were training 
people who had never even used a 
typewriter," he said. 

Results have been astounding. Prior 
to implementing the Model 100 sys- 
tems, the manual reporting of equip- 
ment failures took anywhere from two 
to three months; now they are trans- 
mitted daily to the word processing 
system at each regional office, noted 
Culpepper. In "the old days" before 
computers, a service representative 



filled out a form at the customer's site 
when equipment failed. Periodically, 
the data would be compiled and sub- 
mitted to the regional office. At the 
regional level, equipment failure re- 
ports from all representatives would 
be compiled and sent to the main of- 
fice of the Truck Components Market- 
ing division in Galesburg, Michigan, 
adjacent to Kalamazoo. 

The manual reporting system took 
three to four months to evaluate the 
equipment failures to determine if 
there were any correlations among 
failures. "For example," explained J. 
Roger Hobbie, general service man- 
ager for the division, "a representative 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania, would re- 
port a gear failure and consider it a 
fluke. Representatives in Dallas or Los 
Angeles would report the same failure 
and also consider it a fluke because 
they didn't know what was happening 
in other locations." Because informa- 
tion is now available so quickly, divi- 
sion headquarters can identify 
failures, remedy the problem at the 
manufacturing level, and advise field 
personnel of any serious defects. 

In addition to reporting equipment 
failures, service and sales representa- 
tives can now write their weekly call 
reports on the Model 100s and trans- 
mit them through the network to their 
regional offices. To aid the representa- 
tives, standard report formats were 
written into the text program, which 
makes weekly reporting much less of 
a chore. 

Electronic letters 

The electronic mail system has been 
especially helpful to field personnel. 
Many of the company's field repre- 
sentatives are vastly more knowledge- 
able regarding certain products, 
Culpepper explained. Frequently, less 
experienced field service people con- 
tact a colleague in another region for 
more information regarding equip- 
ment. Two field people trying to con- 
tact each other was formerly a classic 



example of telephone tag. Now, repre- 
sentatives can communicate with each 
other through messages prepared on 
the Model 100s and sent over the com- 
munications network to a particular 
individual. The response may answer a 
specific question, or the representa- 
tives can set up a time to talk with each 
other over the telephone. 

"Now that the system is imple- 
mented, personnel see its benefits and 
have added applications," Hobbie re- 
ported. For example, salespeople have 
developed vehicle performance re- 
ports which show prospective custom- 
ers how vehicles perform when 
equipped with Eaton transmissions, 
axles and brakes. They are also able to 
supply prospects with analyses of the 
return on investment they will receive 
by purchasing Eaton equipment. 

Secondary solutions 

Automation has created a thirst for 
data at the division and among sales 
and service personnel. The current 
text systems are unable to manipulate 
data to produce reports, so Hobbie is 
considering acquiring a personal com- 
puter for each regional office. Com- 
puters have had such an effect on sales 
and service personnel that some have 
purchased Tandy 1000 microcomput- 
ers for use at home. 

In the future, Hobbie looks forward 
to using the Model 100s for electronic 
diagnostics. Plans are in the works that 
will allow a field service representative 
to plug a Model 100 into a truck trans- 
mission equipped with automated di- 
agnostics, punch in a few numbers 
with a diagnostic test program, and 
determine which part is causing a 
failure. 

"Our market is driven by service. 
The Model 100s give us a more profes- 
sional image," Culpepper said. "So 
now Thursday afternoons and Fridays, 
when our competitors are doing pa- 
perwork, our service people are with 
customers — and they may even have a 
little extra time to get in some fishing." 
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Geared up 

for 

information 

A South Carolina manufacturer 
replaces terminals with 
microcomputers and gets more 
than mainframe access. 

The city of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, nestled among the pines at the 
foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, is an 
area that was once dominated by cot- 
ton fields and textile mills. While agri- 
culture still plays a major role, an effort 
has been made by the state to diversify 
the economy by attracting new types 
of business. The Mechanical Group of 
Reliance Electric is just such a busi- 
ness. Originally based in Indiana, the 
Mechanical Group headquarters 
moved to South Carolina in 1980. 

A division of the highly diversified 
Reliance Electric Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Mechanical Group is 
the recognized leader in the manufac- 
ture of mechanical power transmission 
products. Jim Sneed, Group Manage- 
ment Information Systems Manager 
for Reliance Electric, described the 
scope of the company's products as 
"everything that would connect to the 
turning shaft of an electric motor to 
make a conveyor system move at a spe- 
cific speed under a given load." 

At a time when many American 
manufacturing operations are moving 
offshore, Reliance still produces most 
products in the United States — while 
competing effectively with foreign 
manufacturers. Improved productivity 
and up-to-date product design are 
keys to the group's success. 

A vital part of improved productivity 
and up-to-date design is the company's 
widespread use of computers. From 
mainframes to micros, computers are a 
day-to-day business tool for Reliance 
Electric. A computer network tied to- 
gether with microcomputers helps 
management, manufacturing and au- 
thorized distributors communicate 
and meet customer's needs. The addi- 
tion of Tandy microcomputers, pri- 
marily Tandy 3000 HDs, has played an 
important role in this activity. 

Centralized information 

Sneed's objective has been to create 
an information center that links 



together computing not only at group 
headquarters and at the group's re- 
mote plants, but also integrates the 
company's distributors into the net- 
work. "I do a lot of reading on informa- 
tion centers," Sneed commented. 
"When you look at companies that 
have not succeeded in putting to- 
gether a successful information center, 
you find all kinds of different comput- 
ers, all kinds of different software and 
lots of incompatibilities." 

The hub of Reliance Electric 's dis- 
tributor computer network is the Me- 
chanical Croup's headquarters in 
Greenville. Housed there is the com- 
pany's NAS/7000 mainframe (an IBM 
plug compatible mainframe), which 
sits at the heart of the network. Ini- 
tially, terminals were used for access- 
ing the mainframe. Now, the trend at 
Reliance is away from terminals and 
toward microcomputers that company 
personnel can use for both mainframe 
access and stand-alone computing. 

Each of the group's seven manufac- 
turing facilities have been connected 
to the central mainframe via micro- 
computers. In addition, each plant is 
equipped with a Hewlett-Packard 
3000 computer that runs manufactur- 
ing operations. "The PCs in our plants 
run software to emulate an IIP termi- 
nal," Sneed said. "Some of the comput- 
ers have three capabilities: they are 
hooked up to the mainframe, the HP- 
3000, and also have stand-alone capa- 
bilities." Like the main office, the 
plants once used terminals and now 
are making the conversion to micro- 
computers. "It's an evolutionary pro- 
cess that we are currently 
undergoing," Sneed explained. "Ter- 
minals no longer satisfy the complete 
needs of a user. 

"Personal computers are addressing 
another segment of the operation," 
Sneed reported. "They satisfy the 
need for the ad hoc type reports that 
have to be created. The other big ad- 
vantage of personal computers is that 
they are very versatile and capable ter- 
minals. Today, a personal computer 
can be anything that you want it to be. 
All you have to do is plug in the correct 
circuit card and plug in the right soft- 
ware, and you've got it." 

Picking a PC 

When Reliance began the process of 
converting from terminals to micro- 
computers, IBM PC/ATs were initially 
selected. Eventually, a search began 
for a more cost-effective computer so- 
lution. "We were looking, first of all, at 



compatibility. We wanted to insure 
that all of the applications we had 
started with IBM PC/ATs would con- 
tinue," explained Gary Oberg, Man- 
ager, Distributed Systems. "Secondly, 
we were looking for an established 
company that would be around in the 
PC market after we purchased the 
computers. Finally, we were looking 
for the best value for our money. We 
wanted a machine that would last 
through our depreciation period 
and not be obsolete through new 
technology." 

For a period of several months, the 
conference room at Reliance was con- 
verted into the what Sneed called "the 
competitive analysis room." "We took 
a variety of machines, set them side by 
side, and ran compatibility tests on 
them. They were advertised as being 
PC compatible. But, when we tried to 
utilize the standard software we use 
here — and I don't believe that we're 




Reliance Electrics Jim Sneed. 

very complex in the way we use the 
personal computers — some comput- 
ers failed the compatibility test. 

"In the competitive analysis that 
was conducted," Sneed continued, 
"Tandy exceeded all the other com- 
puters that were compared." Also im- 
portant, was Radio Shack's network of 
computer service centers. "Because 
we have locations scattered all across 
the United States, we required that 
service be available over a wide geo- 
graphical area." Finally, Sneed said, 
Tandy offered "a price/performance 
that was verv difficult to refuse." 



The latest phase of Reliance Elec- 
tric's Information Center is the estab- 
lishment of a program that offers the 
company's independent authorized 
distributors a PC which can be used to 
access the company's mainframe but 
can also be used on a stand-alone basis 
within the distributor's business. Dis- 
tributors will be given the choice of an 
IBM PC/AT or a Tandy 3000 I ID. "Us- 
ing the system, they will be able to see 
our in-stock positions, view the status 
of their current orders, and enter their 
own new orders," reported Oberg. He 
added that from 1981 to 1986, the vol- 
ume of orders placed directly to the 
computer by distributors increased 
from 13 percent of sales to more than 
40 percent. "We're looking to increase 
that percentage appreciably by oper- 
ating with personal computers," 
Oberg concluded. 

Machine it right 

Reliance's manufacturing facilities 
use Tandy computers in ways that 
serve to reinforce the company's com- 
mitment to computerization. Reli- 
ance's Greenville manufacturing 
facility is typical of this commitment. 
At the plant, a Tandy 1000 has been 
connected to a Cordax 805, a device 
that determines if a product has been 
machined to proper specifications. 
Used to transfer a particular product's 
design specifications to test equip- 
ment, the Tandy 1 000 replaced a paper 
tape reader supplied with the equip- 
ment. Previously, when specifications 
had to be fed into the machine, the 
tape had to be located, loaded and 
read before testing could begin. Now, 
the data is stored on diskettes and 
can be accessed and loaded faster and 
easier. 

"We believe that Tandy computers 
have allowed us to meet our user 
needs in a more cost effective manner," 
Sneed reported. "Consequently, our 
information center has been ex- 
tremely successful in meeting the con- 
tinuing, growing demands that we are 
seeing from our employees and dis- 
tributors for personal computers." 

Concluded Sneed, "To me, a key 
factor for a vendor is: After you've 
dealt with them for a year, what would 
you say about them? If you have to 
make the decision all over again would 
you do the same thing? I'm sure that 
we can say without any reservation 
that from what we know about Tandy, 
we would select them again as a sup- 
plier of our equipment — and that's not 
always the case with suppliers." 
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"Simmons, I think we need 
a consultant to help us 
refine our system." 




"Right, IB. Well 
request a proposal 
right away." 




CONSULTANT 
CONNECTION 

Consultant Liaison Programs 
are a valuable resource for the 
computer industry. 

As microcomputers have firmly es- 
tablished their place on the desks and 
in the plants and warehouses of busi- 
nesses worldwide, users are seeking 
the technical skill and expertise re- 
quired to get the most out of their 
systems. Realizing these require- 
ments, Radio Shack has developed a 
service and support network capable 
of meeting the general needs of busi- 
ness users from installation to training, 
including some elements of software 
customization. 

Some businesses, however, have 
specialized needs, whether it be 
developing a specific vertical software 
application or refining a telecommuni- 
cations system. In addition to recog- 
nizing these specialized needs, Radio 
Shack recognizes that within the 
whole scope of the computer industry, 
there is a large business segment that 
caters to such needs: The consultant 
community. 

While Radio Shack had been work- 
ing with consultants on an informal 
basis, providing technical, product 
and other information, the growth of 
the microcomputer business and the 
ensuing number of microcomputer 
consultants prompted the company to 
formulate a formal program which 
would establish an open line of 
communication. 

To put the program into action, 
Radio Shack studied the type of infor- 
mation consultants had requested in 
the past and looked at the consultant- 
oriented programs of other compan- 
ies. One of the most valuable 
resources in establishing the Radio 
Shack Consultant Liaison Program 
(CLP) was the Independent Com- 
puter Consultant Association (ICCA). 
As a member of the ICCA's vendor- 
oriented Consultant Liaison Croup, 
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Radio Shack established direct contact 
with consultants of varied back- 
grounds and expertise. Through the 
contact, the company was able to re- 
fine the CLP into an open information 
exchange that benefits the company, 
the consultant and the customer. 

The customer connection 

Through feedback from its Com- 
puter Center personnel, Radio Shack 
knew that some of its business custom- 
ers had made queries regarding con- 
sultants. It seemed that many users 
were mystified by the aura surround- 
ing consultants. 

Selecting a consultant seems to 
earn- its own set of circumstances for 
consideration. Just what makes a con- 
sultant? Where and how can a consult- 
ant be located? Is using a larger 
consulting firm better than using an 
independent? The answer to these and 
other questions seems to be caveat 
emptor. While most consultants are in- 
deed vastly qualified in their genre, 
and are certified through certifying or- 
ganizational bodies, some, as in almost 
any business, attempt to go beyond 
their abilities. In fact, in a survey con- 
ducted by Computer Decisions maga- 
zine of Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey, of the 133 businesses who re- 
sponded to the survey, more than half 
related good experiences with consult- 
ants. Consultant relations were rated 
as poor by 27 of the respondents and 
36 noted that projects were jeopar- 
dized by the consultant, with incom- 
petence cited as the cause. 

To provide customers with at least a 
starting point in solving their dilemma, 
as part of the CLP, Radio Shack 
publishes a quarterly directory listing 
the over 500 members of the Consult- 
ant Liaison Program. This directory is 
made available through Computer 
Centers and may be used as a refer- 
ence by customers. While Radio Shack 
does not endorse the use of CLP mem- 
bers, the directory provides customers 
with a viable option. 

The directory is significant consid- 
ering that many consultants do not 
spend a great deal on advertising per 
se, but may use direct mail, brochures 
and seminars as marketing tools. In 
fact, a large percentage of a consult- 
ant's client base is a direct result of 



"word of mouth" referrals from satis- 
fied clients. 

Influencing factors 

In addition to the value of open 
communication, the CLP has a great 
potential in terms of net worth. With 
the average installation by a computer 
consultant involving $50,000 to 
$100,000 in hardware and software, a 
consultant's recommendation can 
carry considerable weight. In terms of 
microcomputers, it is estimated that 
consultants will recommend over 
$100,000 in micros in their businesses 
in 1987. 

In fact, in a survey conducted by 
Computer Consultant, a publication 
for the DP/MIS consulting community 
based in Syracuse, New York, respond- 
ing consultants ranked microcomput- 
ers as the equipment most frequently 
recommended and purchased with 
mainframes low in the list behind 
printers, communications equipment, 
networks and other hardware and soft- 
ware elements. As a major contender 
in the microcomputer marketplace, 
Radio Shack is strengthening its posi- 

Radio Shack's CLP 

promotes 

mutual open 

information exchange. 

tion as more and more consultants dis- 
cover the value of Tandy computers 
through the CLP. 

Key markets for computers . . . 
and consultants 

The consultant community also 
serves as an indicator of those seg- 
ments of the business marketplace 
where growth is expected regarding 
microcomputers. According to Com- 
puter Consultant, the growth in the 
industry experienced over the past 
two years will continue throughout 
1987. 

While growth is expected in all busi- 
ness areas, the true momentum for 
microcomputers lies in the small and 
medium-sized businesses, particularly 
in a variety of vertical markets. 

The construction industry is an ex- 
ample of such markets. According to 



the National Association of Home 
Builders, only 12 percent of the con- 
struction firms in the United States 
used computers through 1984. Thus, 
the construction market holds great 
opportunity for the microcomputer in- 
dustry as more and more builders view 
the computer as a means to increase 
efficiency. 

Manufacturing is yet another arena 
where microcomputers are expected 
to come into their own. The compara- 
tively minimal cost of microcomputers 
will enable small and medium-sized 
manufacturers — some 200,000 of 
them — to automate their operations. 
It is estimated that by 1989, 50 per- 
cent of these firms will have computer- 
ized manufacturing operations, a 
sizeable increase from the current 3 
percent who have automated. 

The hotel/motel industry is pro- 
jected to be an active area as small and 
medium-sized segments of the market 
experience growth ranging from 1 to 
30 percent. A proliferation of economy 
type motel chains will offer competi- 
tion to the more traditional segments 
of the industry. 

An influx of specialty stores and new 
trends in retailing concepts bode well 
for the microcomputer industry as 
many of the entrepreneurs will turn to 
computers to manage their cus- 
tomized operations. 

Statistics indicate that the legal pro- 
fession also offers great potential for 
microcomputers. An estimated 
625,000 individuals practice law in the 
United States either in their own prac- 
tice or in larger firms. Approximately 
25 to 30 percent of these firms are 
utilizing computers. It is predicted 
that the remaining 70 to 75 percent 
will soon follow suit, using computers 
for legal accounting functions, word 
processing and access to information 
sources such as LEXIS, a legal data 
base created by Mead Data Central in 
New York. 

As hardware and software vendors 
alike pursue these markets, the Con- 
sultant Liaison Program should prove 
to be a valuable edge on the competi- 
tion. Radio Shack will continue to re- 
fine the CLP toward cementing a 
relationship that will work to every- 
one's advantage. 
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Closeup: 

The independent perspective 



Since its founding ten years ago, the 
Independent Computer Consultants 
Association (ICCA) has become a vi- 
able force in the computer consult- 
ant community. President Jeff Sachs, 
who will become Chairman of the 
Board at the organization's annual 
conference in May, discussed the 
ICCA with Answers. 

Answers: Why was the ICCA 
founded and what are its goals and 
purposes? 

Jeff Sachs: When the ICCA was 
founded in 1976, there was no associ- 
ation for independent computer con- 
sultants. Our primary goals are to 
promote professionalism within the 
computer consulting industry and to 
increase awareness of the services 
available from independent com- 
puter consultants. A third stated goal 
is to provide members with group 
benefits that may not be available 
from other sources: insurance plans, 
marketing brochures, business de- 
velopment seminars and things of 
that nature. It's also important to 
note that we have an ICCA code of 
ethics to support our goals. The five 
sections of our code deal with inde- 
pendence, professional competence, 
integrity and objectivity, confiden- 
tiality and professional conduct. 

Answers: Can you profile a typical 
member? 

Sachs: That would be difficult as our 
membership provides services in all 
areas of computing. We have general- 
ists, people who work on many types 
of computers from mainframes to mi- 
cros, and we have specialists who 
have a particular expertise, perhaps 
in a programming language or type of 
hardware. We have some who spe- 
cialize solely in data communica- 
tions. Membership in the ICCA is by 
firm. That is, the member represent- 
ing a consulting firm must be one of 
the principles of the firm, an owner 
or a partner, for example. We cur- 
rently have approximately 2300 
member firms representing over 
6000 computer consultants and 
we're still growing. 



Answers: What are some of the 
group's activities? How does the 
membership benefit? 

Sachs: We are an independent com- 
puter consulting trade association 
dedicated to the betterment of the 
industry as a whole. Our chapters 
conduct seminars oriented toward 
running and developing a profes- 
sional consulting business. Perhaps 
the biggest issue we're involved in 
today is Section 1706 of the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1 986. For the purposes of 
this discussion, I won't go into detail; 
but we're working very hard at high 
levels because of the potentially dev- 
astating effect on consultants. We 
hope to have some answers or a reso- 
lution by our conference in May. The 
conference, incidentally, is another 
one of our major efforts. It gives con- 
sultants an opportunity to benefit 
from seminars and presentations by 
well-known figures in the industry. 
Additionally, there is a lot of interac- 
tion on a personal consultant-to- 
consultant level. 

Answers: When is the conference 
and who may attend? 

Sachs: May 20 through 22 at the Saint 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco. It's 
open to both members and non- 
members and we take registrations at 
the door! 

Answers: As a consultant, do you see 
the need for consultants increasing? 

Sachs: Absolutely! Although, espe- 
cially as it relates to PCs, the nature 
of the business is changing. We see 
that PCs have become very prolific in 
the workplace and we're seeing users 
that are more computer literate. 
Therefore, it is no longer necessary 
to teach them the basics, but rather 
to help them get more from their 
systems by helping them decide 
which software is appropriate for 
what they want to do: more system 
management type services. The us- 
ers are becoming more sophisticated 
in their demands on their computer 
systems. However, I will stress that 
all systems, regardless of how large or 
how small, require a certain amount 




of overseeing by skilled data process- 
ing professionals. While a tremen- 
dous amount of the software 
available today makes it easy for end 
users to do some of their own "devel- 
opment work," it is important thai 
they recognize when that process 
goes beyond their capability and re- 
quires the assistance of a profes- 
sional. An area that will be a good 
marketplace for consultants is 
networking. Until we have a standard 
as accepted as MS-DOS for an oper- 
ating system, and nail down certain 
compatibility problems, consultants 
may be very valuable in defining, 
purchasing and implementing PC- 
based networks. 

Answers: The ICCA has a Vendor 
Advisory Group: How is that pro- 
gram progressing? 

Sachs: We now call the VAG the Con- 
sultant Liaison Group and its ranks 
are growing even- year. We receive 
calls from companies who want to 
establish consultant liaison programs 
looking for suggestions and direction 
for their plans. I'd like to commend 
Tandy for its continued work in its 
Consultant Liaison Program. The 
program is really at the forefront of 
liaison programs for the micro indus- 
try. Tandy has been very good about 
referring clients to members of the 
CLP to help customers get the exper- 
tise and service they need. Person- 
ally, having representatives of Tandy 
as a resource for me has made it very 
easy to get the information I need. 
Liaison programs are advantageous. 
They're good for the consultant 
good for the vendor and good for the 
client: they get everybody talking. 

Jeff Sachs has 15 years in the data 
processing industry. He founded 
Alembic Computer Senices, Inc. in 
Mesa, Arizona, in 1980, offering pro- 
gramming and analysis senices on 
mainframes and minicomputers. 
Since then, senices have expanded 
to include microcomputers. 

For information, call the ICCA Na- 
tional Office (1-800-GET-ICCA 

[438-4222]). 




Skating on 
solid ground. 



The daily bookkeeping necessary to maintain a small busi- 
ness can consume the owners' time to the extent that they 
sometimes find themselves skating on thin ice when it 
comes to maintaining day-to-day operations. The owners of 
a figure skating school in Troy, New York, recognized the 
need for sophisticated accounting procedures and initiated 
a computerization plan before they broke through the ice 
and found themselves drowning in a sea of paperwork. 

When Mark and Linda Lansing first opened Silver Skates, 
Inc. in February of 1985, they divided the responsibilities of 
the business between themselves. Linda is a triple gold 
medalist in figure skating and took charge of the staff of 
instructors that teach the school's more than one hundred 
students. Mark's background was in business administration 
so the school's business affairs became his responsibility. 
Initially, the day-to-day bookwork alone took up to two 
hours to complete, a substantial part of Mark's working day. 

"I had worked with computers in business but I had never 
actually purchased one for myself," said Mark. Undaunted, 
he began a process of product research and testing that led 
him to final decisions about both hardware and software. In 
the interim, he learned a valuable lesson about selecting a 
computer system. "I think that both the hardware and the 
software solutions should be considered at the same time," 



explained Mark. "Naturally, you need software that is going 
to run on the hardware, but you also need hardware that's 
going to run other things besides the specific software that 
you're going to buy at the time." Mark's research led him to 
the Tandy 1000 as the right computer for the company's 
needs. He selected DAC Easy Accounting as his software 
solution because "DAC Easy Accounting is great. It's one of 
the main reasons I bought the computer; but the Tandy 1 000 
can do a lot of other things." 

Since purchasing the Tandy 1000, Mark's daily bookwork 
takes only a fraction of the time it once required. In addition, 
he now uses Borland's Newsroom software to print the 
company's newsletter and pfsiwrite word processing soft- 
ware. "I don't even have a typewriter any more," quipped 
Mark. He now has enough time to work on his latest com- 
puter project, learning computer-aided design. "Generic 
CAD software goes for about $99 while a lot of others go for 
about $2500. It's another "easy" type of solution; it doesn't 
do everything but it does a lot." 

As Mark explained, the division of duties that once existed 
at Silver Skates is not as distinct as it once was. "I branched 
out and started teaching some of the classes. I can't skate as 
well as Linda, but she has taught me a little." 
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Integrating microcomputers into 
a university's complete 
computing system brings 
computing power to all students. 

Once a military school, Clemson 
University in Clemson, South Caro- 
lina, clings to the traditions of pride 
and excellence that have character- 
ized the school's history. While Clem- 
son's roots go back to the turn of the 
century, the university has a foot 
planted on the firm ground of the 
present and an eye focused on the 
promise of the future. 

Clemson University has drawn to 
the forefront of academics by insuring 
that its over 12,000 students have the 
latest innovations in technology avail- 
able for their pursuits. An outstanding 
example of such innovations is the per- 
sonal computer, which may well be to 
the latter half of the twentieth century 
what the automobile was to the first 
half — a turning point for society. 
Therefore, at Clemson, as on many of 
today's college campuses, the com- 
puter has become as standard a learn- 
ing tool as the textbook. 

Clemson University can be consid- 
ered as a model for the future of com- 
puting on college campuses. From 
computer science majors harnessing 
the speed and power of a mainframe to 
a freshman English student using a 
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personal computer with word process- 
ing software to write a five hundred 
word essay, the computer is a way of 
life at Clemson. 

Stone age mainframe 

While credit for the growth of the 
university's computing facilities goes 
to a number of visionary individuals, 
one man, Dr. Chris Duckenfield, de- 
serves a fair share of the credit. Duck- 
enfield, who serves as the Vice Provost 
for the Division of Computing and In- 
formation Technology (DCIT), joined 
the staff at Clemson in 1978. With an 
impressive background that includes 
bachelor's and master's degrees from 
Oxford University and a doctorate 
from the University of Connecticut, 
Duckenfield took charge of the com- 
puting facilities at Clemson. 

"When I came here we had one 
IBM mainframe that had three mega- 
bytes of memory,"' recalled Ducken- 
field. "We thought that was a lot of 
memory at the time." 

Since Dr. Duckenfield arrived at 
Clemson nine years ago, the world of 
computing has expanded and changed 
and Clemson's computing facilities 
have grown with the industry. The net- 
work has grown to over 2000 worksta- 
tions and is now based around a 128 
megabyte National Advanced Systems 
AS/XL-VfiO and several DEC VAX 
computers. The network now reaches 
to all buildings on campus. 



In addition to on-campus terminals, 
the mainframes are accessible by 
phone through the use of modems 
connected to the telephone network. 
However, one of the biggest changes in 
computing at Clemson came with the 
introduction of an alternative to main- 
frame computing, the personal com- 
puter, and Tandy computers have been 
an integral part of Clemson's expan- 
sion into personal computing. 




Dr. Chris Duckenfield Vice Provost, DCIT 

With the advent of the personal 
computer, computing began to move 
out of the sciences and into the stu- 
dent population at large. In response 
to requests from the university's fac- 
ulty and student body, DCIT began a 
program that has enjoyed wide suc- 
cess. In addition to existing open ac- 
cess labs of mainframe terminals, 
DCIT began to equip open access labs 




with personal computers. DCIT's goal 
is to provide enough micros and termi- 
nals so users can access the type of 
computer equipment most efficient 
for their particular application. Hours 
of operation typically are from early 
morning until late in the evening, with 
extra hours added at peak times during 
the semester. To further increase effi- 
ciency, an effort is underway to tie all 
the microcomputer labs into the uni- 
versity's computer network allowing 
users to select between mainframe ac- 
cess and stand alone computing. 

Compatibility criteria 

When DCIT purchases computer 
equipment, it wants to be sure the 
technology will have a life somewhat 
equal to the life of the equipment. For 
instance, when the IBM PC was intro- 
duced, DCIT waited before commit- 
ting the university to PC compatibility. 
Once the PC standard was firmly in 
place, DCIT was willing to make the 
investment necessary to integrate PC 
compatibility into its much larger 
computerization scheme. 

Once the decision to begin purchas- 
ing PC compatibles was made, DCIT 
formulated three criteria: price, sup- 
port and full compatibility. "Once we 
decided that compatibility was impor- 
tant, we wanted to be sure that a par- 
ticular computer would actually run 
software designed for the IBM PC," 
stated Duckenfield. "We also wanted 
to get a good price; you can buy a Hong 
Kong special and beat IBM's price any- 
time. However, although price was im- 
portant, it wasn't the determining 
factor because we also needed 
support — we had to be able to get ser- 



vice at a reasonable cost. Tandy stood 
up well on all three counts; they were 
compatible, the price was good, and 
we could get the computers serviced 
locally." 

The decision made, DCIT began in 
March of 1986 to equip Clemson's 
open access computer labs with Tandy 
computers. "We've established several 
laboratories of Tandv microcomput- 
ers. We've got the IBM PC/XT com- 
patible Tandy 1200s in laboratory 
settings, fully configured with print- 
ers, color monitors and software," 
Duckenfield said. All of the Tandy 
1200s in use in the open access labs 
are equipped with hard disk drives 
that allow DCIT to supply students 
with a variety of basic software. "We 
provide the operating system, BASIC, 
word processing and, in some cases, 
spreadsheet," Duckenfield continued. 
"The departments provide their own 
software beyond that." 

DCIT's decision to use Tandy com- 
puters was not the first time that Tandy 
had been selected for computer equip- 
ment at Clemson. Tandy computers 
have had a strong presence on the 
Clemson campus since the introduc- 
tion of the Model I. While Models I, III 
and 12 are still in use on campus, indi- 
vidual departments are now upgrading 
to the new generation of Tandy com- 
puters including the Tandy 1000 and 
3000. DCIT also intends to make use 
of the increased computing power a 
Tandy 3000 has over Tandy 1200s, 
where necessary, in order to provide 
the right type of computer for each 
computing job. 

Signs in the open access labs warn 
computer users to copy their work 
onto a diskette — hard disks are peri- 



odically reformatted and any programs 
stored on the hard disk are lost. 
"These students are smart," com- 
mented Cindy Calcutt, who coordi- 
nates Clemson's open access 
computer labs. "Some of them came 
up with a way to put hidden characters 
in their file names so that we couldn't 
delete them from the hard disks." 
Calcutt added that a method has been 
found to erase the "secret" files. Being 
in charge of twenty-five computer labs 
keeps Calcutt on the move — she has 
more than a hundred students work- 
ing for her as lab assistants and her key 
ring carries more than thirty keys. 

Computer majors, step aside 

Now that open access computer labs 
at Clemson have been outfitted with 
personal computers, the natural ques- 
tion is: "Is anybody using all those 
computers?" According to Ducken- 
field, almost ninety percent of the uni- 
versity's students use a computer at 
some time while attending Clemson. 
"It would be difficult to go through 
four years here and not use a com- 
puter," stated Duckenfield. "The Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at Clemson 
probably has a bigger complement of 
personal computers and terminals 
than any other college of liberal arts. 
It's public access equipment — 
anybody can walk in and use it — but 
mostly liberal arts people use it. Stu- 
dents who take an English course or 
creative writing or journalism are go- 
ing to use personal computers even if 
they are only using them for word pro- 
cessing. Of course, in engineering and 
computer sciences, everyone is using 
computers." 

Once all these students have 
learned to use computers, one might 
assume that they would be purchasing 
them for use at home. Unfortunately, 
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according to Duckenfield, Clemson 
students are far below average in re- 
spect to owning personal computers. 
"Were trying to think of ways to en- 
courage students to purchase their 
own personal computers," he said. 
"One way would be to discontinue 
providing the service in the labs, but 
we don't want to do that." As an alter- 
nate e, Clemson has signed volume 
purchase agreements with a number 
of computer vendors including Tandy. 
"The very fact that you can offer a 
substantial discount is attractive in it- 
self because the students realize that 
they are getting tl J eil ] they won't 
be able to take advantage of once 
they graduate." 

A new tool for the trade 

When Duckenfield says that every- 
one in engineering and computer sci- 
ences is using computers, he is not 
exaggerating. Typical of the depart- 
ments in these colleges is the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Engineering. Under 
the guidance of Dr. Robert Davis, In- 
dustrial Engineering has integrated 
computers into its curriculum. "The 
microcomputer is not merely a tool of 
convenience, it's a tool of necessity," 
stressed Davis. "I cannot conceive of 
our students being able to survive in 
the workplace without computer 
knowledge. It's not just a matter of 
being familiar with how to do things on 
a computer, it's being very comfortable 
with doing them." 
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"One of the criteria our accrediting 
body uses for evaluating programs is: 
How well are computers integrated 
throughout the curriculum?" Davis 
continued. "It's not enough to have a 
course in computational methods; you 
have to integrate computing through- 
out the curriculum. Students must 
come out of your curriculum not only 
computer literate in a general sense, 
but computer literate in their field." 

Throughout their college career, In- 
dustrial Engineering students are 
taught to think of computers as sophis- 
ticated problem solving tools. As fresh- 
men, engineering students take a 
course in introductory computational 
methods, the bulk of which is done on 
microcomputers, as a springboard to 
upper level classes that will depend on 
computing skills. The next step is 
learning to use an integrated software 
package to do word processing, 
spreadsheet analysis and data base de- 
velopment. As students progress in 
their studies, they are constantly draw- 
ing on computing knowledge from 
previous classes to solve engineering 
problems. 

A specialist in support 

Tandy's representative at Clemson 
is Educational Specialist Donn Dun- 
can. No matter where Duncan is on 
campus, he is well known. As he walks 
down the corridors of a building, 
voices call out to him from offices and 
laboratories. Some people ask him 
questions about equipment they have 
or request an opinion on a new hard- 
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ware or software solution; the rest just 
want to say hello. "It's like there are 
dozens of separate businesses here on 
campus," Duncan said with a soft 
spoken southern accent. "They have 
their own budgets and purchase their 
own equipment." 

An example of the dedication ot 
Clemson to the state of South Carolina 
is The Clemson University Forestry 
and Agricultural Network (CUFAN). A 
joint project of DOT and the College 
of Agriculture, CUFAN not only en- 
compasses the Clemson campus, but 
also the entire state of South Carolina, 
providing a computer communica- 
tions link between Clemson and South 
Carolina's forty-six counties. CUFAN 
provides up-to-date agricultural data 
and information on plants, animals, 
food, economics and weather. Anyone 
in the state with a computer and a 
modem can place a local call to the 
county extension of CUFAN and ac- 
cess both CUFAN and the Clemson 
Computer Network. A Radio Shack 
Model 12 computer provides the link- 
between the county extension and 
Clemson. In the summer of 1986, it 
was the CUFAN network that was in- 
strumental in procuring and distribut- 
ing hay for drought-stricken farmers in 
the south. 

A further example of the connection 
between Clemson and the computer 
industry is the selection of Clemson as 
a beta test site for a CD ROM applica- 
tion of a library reference index. Work- 
ing as a terminal for the CD ROM unit 
is a Tandy 1200 computer. The test 
compact disc, which is only about sixty 
percent full, stores approximately 
60,000 pages of scientific periodical 
listings — the equivalent of about three 
feet of shelf space. 

As more college graduates enter the 
work force possessing computer 
knowledge, they will bring new tools 
and new ideas to the economy. The 
widespread use of computers in col- 
leges today can be seen as a signal oi 
what the future holds for the world 
beyond the classrooms and laborato- 
ries of academia. Clemson University 
has made the first step toward the 
future; they have given the leaders 
of tomorrow the tools they will need 
for success. 
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BATTING 1.000 IN 
COMPUTER SUPPORT 
AND SERVICE 



Detroit area businesses find 
they can rely on Radio Shack's 
Training and Support Centers 
for solutions and assistance. 

In today's challenging business 
world, computer users need all the 
support they can get. It's tough out 
there — success or failure can hinge on 
making the right decisions about com- 
plex business systems. With its Train- 
ing and Support Centers (TSC), Radio 
Shack is ready to help businesses meet 
the challenge. 

There are nearly 60 TSCs through- 
out the United States, serving busi- 
nesses from the East Coast to Hawaii. 
Rob Kruss is the Training and Support 
Manager of one of the busiest: the De- 
troit, Michigan, TSC. 

TSCs are staffed by teams of profes- 
sional system engineers. While system 
engineers are familiar with all Tandy 
computers and can deal with most 
problem situations, each has a particu- 
lar area of product specialization, so 
customers have access to expert 
knowledge on all Tandy equipment 
and software. 

"Basically," said Kruss, "we're here 
to do whatever the customers need us 
to do. It's our job to see that they get 
the most out of their systems. If they 
need help with setting up a system, 
have questions about hardware or soft- 
ware, or if they just need some an- 
swers, we're there for them." 

Computer support services can 
prove vital to an organization's opera- 
tions. "In fact," Kruss stressed, "many 
businesses consider support to be a 
necessary investment." 

"The TSC offers users a wide range 
of services," Kruss continued. "With 
system installation and orientation, we 
provide the means to get the customer 
started as quickly and as efficiently as 
possible. And, with our System Ad- 
ministrator Service, a systems engi- 
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neer will go to the customer's location 
to manage the computer system. 

"Of course," Kruss noted, "the users 
are always going to have questions." To 
keep up with those questions, TSCs 
offer phone support on a subscription 
basis. "We keep a file on each sub- 
scriber that tells us what kind of sys- 
tem the customer has, which programs 
are used and any past problems the 
user may have had. Since we're often 
able to solve the problem over the 
phone in a matter of minutes, the cus- 
tomer is able to resume operations 
very quickly'' 

TSCs also offer two types of 
training — on-site and classroom. Ac- 
cording to Kruss, on-site training is 
ideal for customers who have special- 
ized applications or need training for 
several people at once. "We go to the 
customers' businesses and train users 
in their actual work environments. 
This makes them more comfortable 
with the computers because many of 
them have never used a computer be- 
fore. On-site training helps them over- 
come any fears they might have. 

"Our classroom training provides 
users with instruction on the most 
popular computer applications, such 
as word processing, spreadsheets and 
data bases." TSCs also offer classes for 
Lotus 1-2-3. the MS-DOS operating 
system and portable computer opera- 
tions. "The classes usually last a day 
and are conveniently scheduled — 
some are offered as often as once a 
week." 

TSCs also offer a ten-hour class in 
basic computer applications to school 
teachers and administrators at no cost. 
If users have a specialized business 
problem requiring a software solution 
which off-the-shelf software packages 
cannot provide, the TSC can cus- 
tom design an application to meet 
those needs. 




Service organization finds 
value in TSC 
business sense 

One organization that has availed 
itself of almost all of the Detroit area 
TSCs services is the Creator Flint Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center 
(OIC). The OIC is located at Mott Col- 
lege's Walter Reuther Learning Cen- 
ter in Flint, Michigan, about 70 miles 
from the Detroit TSC. TSC personnel 
will travel up to 150 miles for custom- 
ers requiring service. "They realize 
that users outside of the city need sup- 
port, too," said Reverend Harry Redds, 
OIC's director. 

A nonprofit organization, the OIC 
provides a valuable service to the com- 
munity. "We are in the employment 
and training business," Redds ex- 
plained. "We help unemployed people 
learn the techniques that can put them 
back to work." The OIC teaches its 
clients everything from resume writ- 
ing to job interview skills. 

"Each year," Redds explained, "we 
have anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 
clients coming through our program. 
Because we receive funding from vari- 
ous government agencies, we have to 
keep track of a tremendous amount of 
information for each client. We record 
biographical information, and we fol- 
low each client's progress on the job 
after he or she leaves us. Then we gen- 
erate reports of the data for our fund- 
ing agencies. 

"It took a tremendous amount of 
time to record the data and generate 
these reports by hand. We needed an 
automated system so we could spend 
more time doing what we're here to 
do — serving our clients. 



"When we first decided to automate 
our system, we talked to a number of 
dealers who all said //it could be done, 
it would be extremely expensive. The 
first lime we met with the Radio Shack 
support group, right away they said 
yes, it could be done. 

"We were amazed. In a couple of 
hours, they were able to understand 
what we did, how we did it, and what 
we needed to do to improve. Then 
they came back with a proposal and a 
very reasonable price, They helped us 
install the system, they provided us 
with training, and now they are cus- 
tomizing a software package for us that 
will save us hours and hours of work." 
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Manufacturing firm finds 
TSC is the key to 
software assistance 

SKI Industries in Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, is a growing design and 
manufacturing firm with a product 
line that ranges from small metal cases 
to huge production-line machinery. 
The "SKI" stands for the company's 
equation for success: Skill, Knowledge 
and Integrity. 

A contributing factor to SKI's 
growth has been its computer system. 
While small compared to some of De- 
troit's megaeorporations, SKI still 
processes massive amounts of data. To 
keep up with its ever-expanding opera- 
tions, the company began a conversion 
from the Radio Shack Model II and 
Model 12 computers they had been 
using since 1980 to a Tandy 6000 mul- 
tiuser system. SKI turned to the Train- 
ing and Support Center for help in 
establishing the new system. 

Office managers Bill Peck and Carol 
Stapleton rely on their computer sys- 



tem to keep SKI running smoothly. 
"With our old system," Peck said, "the 
programs were on floppy disks. You 
could only work with whatever disk 
you had in the computer at the time. 

"With our new hard disk system, we 
can jump back and forth from accounts 
payable to general ledger to Profile or 
whatever we need. At first it was really 
confusing; but all we had to do was call 
the support center. They took us 
through the programs step-by-step, 
and made things a lot easier for us. If 
you hang up the phone and forget what 
they said, you can call them back, and 
they'll take their time and go through 
it again. They're good. I know what to 
expect from them, and I would recom- 
mend them to anybody." 

Stapleton pointed out the impor- 
tance of a backup system to SKI: "If we 
lost our files, it would take us at least a 
month to replace them. We needed a 
good backup system, but we wanted 
something beyond the one described 
in the software manual. We called the 
TSC, and they gave us an excellent 
alternative that maybe goes even a lit- 
tle farther than it had to. And it's paid 
off so many times. For example, last 
year, we accidentally cleared all of our 
payroll records — we couldn't even 
send out W-2 forms! But with the 
backup, we brought everything right 
back, and it was no problem at all." 

Recently, electrical problems 
caused SKI's computer to go down. "I 
made up my mind," Peck said, "that I 
was going to reinstall XENIX, but 
something told me I'd better call the 
support center first. They identified 
the problem as a hardware problem. I 
needed repairs before I could do any- 
thing. If I hadn't known that, I would 
have wasted a minimum of two hours 
trying to load that software. 

"When the system is down, all of our 
accounting is down. The work starts 
piling up. The support center knows 
that. When we call, they know we 
need them. We've gone to them with 
the disks in our hand and a sad face 
saying 'Can you help us?' Their answer 
is 'Sure, just give us a couple of hours 
and it will be done.' 

"That's why we chose Tandy rather 
than one of the other computer com- 
panies. They get the job done. We've 
been very happy with the results." 
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TSC expertise helps 
distributor solve 
inventory issues 

With a product line of more than 
16,000 items, Creenfield Hobby is the 
distributor for over 800 toy and hobby 
stores in the U.S. and Canada. Bob 
Boyle, president, and chief controller 
of automated business systems, said, 
"We needed a system that could han- 
dle our inventory and customers, and 
provide a reliable backup. 

"As a hardware engineer, I know a 
lot about computers — but I'm no pro- 
grammer! The support group recom- 
mended software, and helped us 
customize it to suit our needs. They 
also conducted a training class here at 
the office to familiarize our employees 
with the system's operation. 

"We have an exceptionally large 
data base — probably one of the largest 
in Detroit," Boyle stressed. "When we 
need advice, we usually need more 
than the average salesperson can give 
us. We turn to the TSC. Their people 
have the expertise that we need. 

"We started with a Model 16," Boyle 
said. "At the support group's recom- 
mendation, we're converting our oper- 
ations to a Tandy 3000 HD. They 
convinced us that the 3000's speed 
would make it worth the change. We 
also have 15-meg and 70-meg hard 
disk drives, and two disk cartridge 
systems for backup." 

Creenfield Hobby Distributors also 
subscribes to the TSC's phone service. 
"Because I fall into the category of 
'knowledgeable user,' " Boyle noted, "I 
haven't had as many questions as oth- 
ers might. But when I do have a ques- 
tion, or if I'm out of town, it's good to 
know the support group is there." 
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See, a CLP* could 
really help you* 



As microcomputers con- 
tinue to gain prominence in 
today's businesses, com- 
puter consultants have ex- 
panded their services to 
facilitate the industry. As a 
result, consultants have be- 
come a major influence af- 
fecting the businesses they 
serve as well as hardware 
and software vendors. 

Realizing the important role of consult- 
ants, Radio Shack developed a Consultant 
Liaison Program (CLP). Initiated in 
1 985, the purpose of the CLP is to pro- 
vide consultants with the information 
they need to serve their clients. 

Designed to promote a mutual com- 
mitment to business computing, the 
Radio Shack program is based on the es- 
tablishment of mutual information ex- 
change which benefits all concerned, 
including the end user. 

Radio Shack provides consultants with 
timely business, product and technical 
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information as well as information about 
its management and service and support 
functions. Additionally, CLP members 
may take advantage of special "hotline" 
telephone numbers to receive technical 
information. 

Radio Shack also works with consultant 
associations such as the Independent 
Computer Consultants Association 
(ICCA) to insure that the consultant pro- 
gram continues to provide information 
vital to consultants. 

Radio Shack understands the role of 
consultants and, through the CLP, strives 
to establish and maintain a mutually ben- 
eficial relationship with the consultant 
community. For information 
on benefits available to con- 
sultants through the CLP, 
contact a Radio Shack Com- 
puter Center or write: Con- 
sultant Liaison Program, 
1400 One Tandy Center, 
Fort Worth, TX 76102. 




